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The Southern Farmer: What Future? 


He doesn’t own the land he tills. 

His income is about a third that of the 
Seuthern city worker; about half that 
of the Nation’s farmer. 

His children have poor schools. 

His family works long hours in the 
fields. : 

His health is bad and there are no doc- 
tors or hospitals within easy reach. 

His home is old beyond repair. 

His farm is too small, his implements 
too few, to provide a decent living. 
His livelihood depends on the shaky cot- 

ton market, threatened with disaster. 

His life is run by feudal-minded land- 
lords; his Constitutional rights are 
only in the books. 


He must have land, his own land. 

He must have government help in buy- 
ing that land. 

He must have easier credit for diversi- 
fying crops, buying farm equipment, 
setting up cooperatives. 

He must have federal aid for education, 
health and housing. 

He must have organization—fighting 
for his interests. 

He must have markets for his crops as- 
sured by full employment in the cities. 

He must have the backing of progressive 
movements in the cities based on 
common interest, not pity. 

He must have freedom—the right to 
vote, to decide his own future. 


Nature Has Not Made The South For Peonage 


The backward, poverty-stricken farms 
in the South, with 40% of the Southern 
people living on them, pull down the 
living standards of the entire region. 

If you line up the thirteen Southern 
states according to the percentage of 
workers engaged in farming, Mississippi 
will be at one end with 59% of its 
workers on the farms, and Florida at 
the other end with 20%. If you then 
line them up according to the average 
per capita income, all thirteen states 
will be in exactly the ‘same order— 
Mississippi having the lowest income, 
$205 per person, and Florida, with least 
farmers, the highest, $472. 

The poor farms and poor farmers of 
the South not only pull down the South- 
ern per capita income—they cut 
directly into the pocketbooks of South- 
ern city-dwellers and threaten their 
democratic rights. The low produc- 


_ tivity of Southern farms means frequent 


food scarcities and skyrocketing prices. 


The poor farmer, looking for a better — 


life in town, helps drive wages down. 
And the poverty, ignorance and lack of 
democratic organization in rural areas 
provides fertile soil for Bilbos and Tal- 
madges. 

Nature has not made the South for 


peonage; it could be the Nation’s 
garden spot. It has a third of the Na- 
tion’s land in farms, 60% of the Na- 
tion’s land with 40 inches annual rain- 
fall, 50% of the Nation’s crop land six 
months without frost, half the Nation’s 
farmers. With this rich natural endow- 
ment, it imports food and is still under- 
fed. Based on national per capita con- 
sumption, the South has an annual 
shortage of 121 million gallons of milk; 
a shortage of 18.5 million pure-bred 
cattle; a shortage of 70 million dozen 
eggs. 

Behind poverty, root of the evil, per- 
sists the old plantation system. Chal- 
lenged and changed in much of Europe 
since the war, a feudal land system can- 
not remain a permanent part of a 
vitally democratic United States. 

W. F. Will sharecropped last year on 
the land of R. Bruce Doughty, Repre- 
sentative in the Alabama State Legis- 
lature. After a year of cotton-toil, 
after his crop had been sold by Doughty 
(under Alabama law the landlord has 
legal rights to the cotton produced by 
the sharecropper) Will asked for the 
proceeds of his year’s labor. Doughty 
told Will he was $53 in debt (the land- 
lord keeps the books). Will wanted to 
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leave, so somehow. he scraped up the 
money and offered it to Doughty. But 
Doughty refused it, said by then the 
debt had increased to $110. Somehow— 
cash money is scarce in the Black Belt 
—wWill scraped up the extra $57 and 
took it to Doughty. Again Doughty re- 
fused to take it. So Will left the farm 
in Reform and went to Cordova, about 
70 miles away. He was followed by four 
men, who beat him and brought him 
back to Reform. 

This is peonage, “involuntary servi- 
tude,” says the Department of Justice 
who arrested Doughty. But for every 
arrest, how many Doughtys go free? 
And how many Wills don’t manage to 
scrape up the money, and have to stay 
in bondage? And how many dare risk 
the beatings? ‘ 

This is the stuff sharecropping is 
made of. There will never be any last- 
ing economic prosperity or secure po- 
litical democracy in the South until the 
plantation system, relic of slavery, is 
replaced by independent family-sized, 
owner-operated farms. A government 
program to give every Southern farmer 
“forty acres and a tractor” should be 
the goal of everyone fighting for the 
welfare of the South. 
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THE SOUTHERN PATRIOT 


Real Life on the Farm 


Ignorant of farm life, city folks us- 
ually believe that, despite low farm cash 
income, rural families almost always 
eat well, live in roomy homes and en- 
joy better health than their urban 
neighbors. None of this is true in real 
life despite the profusion of “Carry me 
back to Ole Virginny” songs and leg- 
ends, 

Malnutrition is the rule on the South- 
ern countryside, especially among tenant 
farmers whom the landlord compels to 
plant every available inch in cash crops. 
Lack of refrigeration and poor kitchen 
equipment make for a poor diet, too. 
A thorough government study of this 
problem concluded: 

“Good diet is dependent largely on 
income available for purchasing food .. . 
Farm operators as a whole in the South- 
east have poorer diets than those in the 
North and West . . . About one-half the 
Negro farm families of the Southeast 
have poor diets.” 


The health picture is naturally no 
more encouraging. Of every 100 Amer- 
ican farm boys examined for military 
service, 41 were rejected for bad health. 
The Southern rural figure is undoubt- 
edly much higher, since Southern health 
rejection figures for all selectees ex- 
ceeded the rest of the Nation’s by about 
50%. 

Rural health standards used to be 
considered much higher than urban, but 


increased medical services, facilities 
and personnel have greatly improved 
city health standards. Since 1900 the 
death rate in cities has declined more 
than 50%, while that in the country has 
dropped only 32%. 


Typical is the situation revealed by a 
physicians’ investigation of 43,000 fami- 
lies connected with the FSA’s program 
in Texas and Oklahoma. More than 
16,000 cases of serious illness occurred 
during the year but, worse yet, less than 
half of them received any medical care 
at all. One of every three women had 
been unattended in childbirth by a 


physician. 


The Census tells the housing story. 
In 1940 a sorry 13.6% of Southern 
rural homes were classed “acceptable” 
by the federal government; 27.8% were 
“repairable”. More than half, 58.6%, 
were “non-repairable.” With almost no 
building during the past six years, to- 
day’s picture is plain. Averages for the 
rest of rural America in 1940 were 
52.5% “acceptable”; 31.8% “repair- 
able”; 24.3% “non-repairable.” 


Money talks plainly. The 1940 Cen- 
sus reveals that the average value of 
the rural Southern home was $646 com- 
pared to $1728 in the rest of the coun- 
try. Only 16.4% of Southern farm 
homes had electricity against 46.7% in 
the Nation. A disgraceful 4.9% had in- 
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side toilets; 15% had no toilets what- 
ever. 


And the farmer’s land is in the same 
sad state as his home. The soil, too, 
suffers from the one-crop system. Cot- 
ton, tobacco and corn greedily consume 
the soil’s natural fertility. Fields 
planted to them year after year wash 
away much more quickly than those 
where legumes are rotated with cash 
crops. Yet six of every ten acres of 
Southern cropland are planted continu- 
ously in these three crops because that’s 
where the quick money is. 


Asa result, 61% of the Nation’s badly 
eroded land is in the South, an expanse 
as large as the entire state of South 
Carolina, gullied and washed out. More 
than 22 million acres have been ruined 
beyond repair, an area as large as Ok- 
lahoma and Alabama has been severely 
damaged. 


The irony of the situation is that the 
poor Southern farmer can’t afford soil 
conservation. No matter how much 
preaching there is about the disastrous 
consequences of present cultivation 
practices, the fact is that most 
Southern farms are so small the farmer 
is forced, year by year, to use every 
foot of the land for quick cash crops. 
And the tenants—half the South’s farm- 
ers—have no tenure, little incentive to 
protect the soil or plant cover crops. 
On the contrary, they are compelled, in 
order to survive, to mine the soil for 
every penny of immediate cash return. 





THE SOUTHERN PATRIOT 


What About King Cotton? 


Cotton is king on about two-thirds of 
the million and a half farms in the 
South. Nine million people, or nearly 
one-third of the Nation’s farm popula- 
tion, are dependent on cotton for all or 
most of their income. 


The livelihood of millions of these — 


Southern farmers faces a three-pronged 
threat: 


Threat one: the mechanical cotton 
picker and the flame thrower for con- 
trolling weeds promise to displace and 
make homeless hundreds of thousands 
of Negroes and poor whites. 

Threat two: competition from rayon 
and cotton, developed as cotton substi- 
tutes during the war, has made serious 
inroad into the cotton market. 

Threat three: America’s position in 
the world cotton market is seriously 
challenged by cotton produced far more 
cheaply abroad. 


Mechanization fast approaches. Ar- 
thur Raper, Bureau of Agricultural ‘Eco- 
nomics expert, estimates that the labor 
needed to farm cotton on the plains of 
Texas and Oklahoma will be reduced 
59% by 1950. He predicts that 1,600,- 
000 farm workers will have left South- 
ern farms between 1940 and 1956, a 
figure which does not include families. 


Typical of the answers so far sug- 
gested for the jobless farmers comes 
calmly from Life Magazine: “It has 
been suggested that they might be re- 
duced to living on reservations like In- 
dians”. Others propose wholesale gov- 
ernment-sponsored migration to Alaska, 
or the establishment of huge migrant 
camps. But the real answer is essen- 
tially the same as that for all farmers: 
land ownership. 


’ Give the migrant farmer an oppor- 
tunity to freehold land equal to the 
needs of a diligent family, and afford 
him credit opportunities to capitalize his 
holdings sufficient to make a living. 
Migrant camps are temporary, uneco- 
nomic palliatives which deprive the 
farm family of all social stability. FSA 
farms proved without a doubt that, 
given a little capital, small family farm- 
ers become self-sufficient and produc- 
tive. And they become profitable 
sources of income for the Federal gov- 
ernment as well. Today FSA farmers 
are 68% ahead of*schedule in repay- 
ment of loans. 

But not only is the future uncertain 
for millions of sharecroppers; the whole 
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cotton economy is dangerously unstable. 


Production of cotton in the United 
States during the last several years has 
averaged around 12 million bales. Cot- 
ton acreage has steadily decreased, but 
yield per acre has doubled since the 
1920’s, keeping total production fairly 
constant. But American peacetime ca- 
pacity to consume cotton is estimated 
at between 6.5 and 7.5 million bales. 


The position of the cotton grower has 
long been shaky. More cotton has been 
grown than could be used or sold profit- 
ably, even during the war. The govern- 
ment assumed the burden, paying far 
higher prices to farmers for their cotton 
than the law of supply and demand 
would bring. But this subsidy program, 
which means government accumulation 
of larger and larger unused cotton sur- 
pluses, cannot continue indefinitely. 


Meanwhile, the two outlets for the 
surplus—foreign markets and new do- 
mestic uses—appear blocked. Foreign 
production has been increasing constant- 
ly and reserve stocks of foreign cotton 
were about 14 million bales a year ago. 
And American cotton, at pegged prices, 
cannot meet the price of foreign cotton 
on the open market. Nor can cotton at 
high prices compete with rayon and pa- 
per in such uses as tire fabric, towels, 
tissues, napkins, window shades, plas- 
tics, twine and bags. 


Yet, if the government removes its 
price supports, millions of cotton farm- 
ers would be ruined. This is what the 
Oscar Johnsons, the largest cotton 
kings, propose. With their mass pro- 
duction methods and large volume, they 
could make profits with cotton at five 
or six cents a pound and such a low 
price would wipe out the competition of 
millions of small farmers. 


The Department of Agriculture has 
proposed a cotton reconversion plan 
under which farmers would be encour- 
aged and aided to reorganize Southern 
agriculture. On farms suited to effi- 
cient cotton production with modern 
methods, attention would be centered on 
larger and more intensive cotton pro- 
duction. In other areas, farmers would 
be aided to reorganize their farms for 
less cotton, more food, feed and live- 
stock. Payments would be made to 
these farmers during their conversion. 


Meanwhile, cotton would be sold at 
competitive world prices both at home 
and for export; cotton incomes would be 
supported while necessary, not by peg- 
ging the price but by direct payments 
to farmers. 

A real solution to the cotton problem 
also requires and would help secure a 
better balance between agriculture and 
industry in the South, as projected in 
the chart above. 
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THE SOUTHERN PATRIOT 


First Steps in Federal Legislation 


In preparation for working out a pro- 
gram to solve the South’s agricultural 
ills, let’s see what the New Deal ac- 
complished and what legislation is now 
on the books. 


Farm Security Administration 


The New Deal responded to popular 
demand that something be done about 
widespread misery in farm areas during 
the depression by launching the Farm 
Security program. Help was given the 
small farmer in increasing his capital, 
his machinery, his cattle, and in improv- 
ing his’ buildings.- Likewise, loans to 
tenant farmers for raising themselves 
to owner status were made possible by 
a Congress which realized the pressing 
need for easy credit. 

The Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant 
Act was a step in the right direction, 
but the actual number of loans it has 
been making to tenants has not equaled 
the increase of tenants annually. 


Despite its inadequacy to stem the 
tide, the law did open up the way to- 
ward an increase in farm ownership. 
Through its provisions the government 
made direct loans to “farm tenants, 
farm laborers, sharecroppers and other 
individuals who obtain, or who recently 
obtained, the major portion of their in- 
come from farming operations.” Loans 
are available “in such amount as may 
be necessary to enable the borrower to 
acquire the farm and for necessary re- 
pairs and improvements thereon.” 


Forty Years to Repay 

Two significant aspects of the loans 
are that amortization was spread over a 
period of 40 years, and interest rates 
were 3 percent. Large repaymtnts 
on the loans may be made in good years, 
and small repayments during poor years. 

Borrowers are required to maintain 
their property in good repair, keep it 
insured and practice good husbandry. 


Highly Inadequate, However 


But the Bankhead-Jones act is highly 
inadequate. Attempts at reform of 
Southern agriculture through such meas- 
ures have only scratched the surface of 
the problem. 

During ten years of operation, the 
Farm Security Administration has 
loaned slightly over $200 million to 
nearly 39,000 farmers throughout the 
whole Nation. But this ten-year figure 
does not equal one year’s increase of 
farm tenants! For the Nation the aver- 
age annual increase in tenants was 
40,000 through 1940. Accurate figures 
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Waste 


This summer, while Southern 
housewives paid sky-high prices 
for fruits and vegetables, farmers 
were offered such low prices dur- 
ing the peak season that they were 
forced to let-tons of cabbage, to- 
matoes, peas and potatoes rot in 
the fields. The answer is coop- 
erative canneries and increased 
government loans to farmers to 
make them possible. 











on the wartime trend are not yet avail- 
able. 


The program, then, of the Farm Se- 
curity Administration has pointed the 
way, but it needs expansion a hundred- 
fold. It would have to be expanded ten- 
fold simply to stem the tide of owner- 
ship transferring from operator to ab- 
sentee owner each succeeding year. And 
in order to increase Southern farmers’ 
standard of living, the program in the 
South would have to touch a hundred 
where it has touched only one in the 
past. 


What has actually happened, how- 
ever, is that year by year the coalition 
of Wall Street and the decadent planta- 
tion-owning caste has sought to render 
Farm Security Administration impotent 
by cutting away appropriations for its 
work. The laws remain on the books, 
but the reactionaries have permitted 
FSA to give only pitiably limited actual 
help to the farmers. 


Farmers Home Administration Act 


After a whole year of wrangling in 
the Congress, during which time several 
attempts were made practically to liqui- 
date FSA and leave nothing in its place, 
Congress emerged with the Farmers 
Home Administration Act and President 
Truman signed it into law August 14, 
1946. Although it abolishes FSA, it 
sets up the FHA. Nothing new was 
added except that farm mortgages in 
private banks can now be insured by 
the government, and interest rates were 
raised from 3 to 3.5 percent on the 
long-time loans. 

Yet it is a definite victory for pro- 
gressive farm legislators. For it now 
definitely puts Congress on record as 
behind the program to restore tenants 
to their own land. The short-term 
loans, previously made through Farm 


Credit Administration, are also 
under the Administration of the 
but no substantial changes were 
in their provisions. 


Veterans 


Certain loosening up of the eligibility 
requirements are made for disabled vet- 
erans. They need not be actual ten- 
ants with farm experience, and the farm 
they desire to purchase need not be of 
a specific size recommended by the 
FHA, so long as FHA thinks it is pos- 
sible for the veteran to live on the 
farm with help from his pension. 


Cooperatives 


Borrowing under the new law will 
permit as legitimate expense of the 
farmer a purchase of membership in a 
cooperative organization. And for the 
small farmer who owns his own land, 
but still needs money to increase the 
size of farming operations, the new act 
provides for making loans to “assist bor- 
rowers in making repairs, and improve- 
ments to adjust their farming operations 
to changing conditions.” This author- 
izes a program of major significance 
since the enlargement of family farm 
units to efficient operating size is one 
of the prime needs of the small farmer. 


As far as agriculture in the South is 
concerned, the most important single 
legislative stand which S.C.H.W. mem- 
bers and groups can urge their repre- 
sentatives to take is support of sub- 
stantially increased appropriation to the 
Farm Home Administration and exten- 
sion of all the farm tenancy provisions. 
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THE SOUTHERN PATRIOT 
A Program for Democracy in Southern Agriculture 


The welfare of. the Southern farmer, 
and of the South and the Nation, de- 
mands the end of the plantation system 
which keeps the South poverty-stricken 
and millions of Negro and white South- 
erners in virtual peonage. Southern 
farmers need one thing most: secure 
ownership of the land they till. 

Any government program to serve 
the farmers’ interest must be directed 
toward the goal of a land of family- 
sized farms. The farm operator and 
his family must have control over their 
resources and operations, have a farm 
big enough to provide a decent standard 
of living and small enough so the family 
can do the work without hired help or 
child labor. 

These measures are needed: 


Farm Ownership 

Government action with the develop- 
ment of family-sized farms as its aim 
would call for purchase of large units 
of land, division of them into economic- 
ally-sized units and resale to farmers at 
long-time low interest rates at a price 
based on the long-time earning power of 
the land. 

Meanwhile, the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration program must be extended, 
its appropriation increased many fold. 
The Bankhead Jones Tenant Purchase 
Act, which now allows a maximum of 
7,000 purchases a year, must be dras- 
tically broadened. 


Credit 


Interest rates for farmers range up to 
40% in the South. Adequate low-cost 
credit must be provided all farmers so 
they can acquire not only land but suf- 
ficient machinery, livestock, fertilizer 
and housing to enable them to change 
from cotton to diversified crops. Only 
government insured and _ sponsored 
credit agencies can do this job. 

The GI Bill of Rights must be amend- 
ed to remove the farm loan program 
from private hands and provide for di- 
rect government loans to veterans wish- 
ing to buy farms. Under the present 
provision, large numbers of veterans 
have been unable to find banks willing 
to extend credit. 

Cooperatives 

Individually the Southern farmer 
cannot afford a tractor, a cotton-picking 
machine, a first class bull. Producer 
cooperatives which own or rent equip- 
ment under government or union spon- 


sorship offer a great resource. For ex- 
ample, Southern, food producers need 


to own cooperative canneries to assure 
a profitable market. Private credit fa- 
cilities being what they are in the South, 
a successful cooperative program needs 
government assistance. 


Tenants and Sharecroppers 


While the security and dignity of land 
ownership is the only real answer to 
the ills of tenancy, immediate steps must 
be taken to improve the life of the 
sharecropper, now a virtual slave with- 
out legal rights. Written contracts 
must be required between landlord and 
tenant; outrageous credit rates must be 
outlawed; the tenant must have the right 
to sell his own crop, buy supplies where 
he wishes. The Federal government 
must clamp down on plantation landlord 
peonage. 

Farm Laborers 


Farm laborers and migratory work- 
ers, now excluded from their benefits, 
must be covered by the provisions of the 
Federal Wage and Hour Act, the Fed- 
eral Unemployment Compensation law 
and the National Labor Relations Act. 


Social Welfare 


Health, housing and _ educational 
standards, low throughout the South, 


are particularly depressed in rural areas. 
The Federal Aid to Education Bill, the 
General Housing Bill, Senator Hill’s 
Rural Telephone Bill, must all be passed 
—as well as an increased program of 
public works creating schools, hospitals, 
libraries, farm-to-market roads. Rural 
electrification must embrace the whole 
South. 


Political Democracy 


All of us can help, but the political 
pressure of white and Negro farm work- 
ers themselves is indispensable for mak- 
ing this program a reality. Voting re- 
strictions, in force all over the South, 
are most rigid in farm areas. With 
cash cruelly scarce, millions of South- 
ern farmers legally permitted to vote 
cannot pay their poll taxes. In most 
rural Deep South areas, Negroes are not 
only forbidden to vote and hold office; 
they are kept in a state of virtual slav- 
ery. This is the political foundation of 
the plantation system. 


Federal and state anti poll tax laws 
must be passed, anti-lynching legislation 
must be passed, the Supreme Court’s de- 
cision outlawing white primaries must 
be enforced. In short, democracy must 
come to the Southern countryside. 





This program, desperately needed by 
the South and the Nation, will remain 
on paper until farmers gain strength 
through organization and until other 
Southern groups, including labor unions, 
realize that their own interests demand 
more attention, study and action on 
farm problems. 

More than 70% of the farmers in the 
United States are not in any agricul- 
tural organization. This percentage in 
the South is much higher. 


Yet farmers recognize the need for 
organization, and in the past, during 
the Populist days, the overwhelming ma- 
jority of Southern farmers, Negro and 
white, were organized in the militant 
Farmers Alliance. 


Today, the largest farm organization 


_ in the South is the American Farm Bu- 


reau Federation, largely reflecting the 
interests of the big farmers. Closely 
linked nationally with big business 
through the U. S. Chamber of Commerce 
-and the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, the Farm Bureau has fought 
the Farm Security Administration, best 
friend of the Southern small farmer and 
tenant; has even fought food subsidies. 


The Farm Bureau gained strength in 


SHOULD FARM OWNERS ORGANIZE? 
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the South largely because of federal as- 
sistance and support, both from the Ex- 
tension Service of the Department of 
Agriculture, and from the Triple A, 


which was virtually administered — 
through the local Farm Bureau offices. 
(See Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 100, 
Small Farms and Big Farms, by Carey 
McWilliams). 


The small farmer, realizing that he 
will get no help from the Farm Bureau, 
is increasingly interested in the ag- 
gressive, practical program of the Na- 
tional Farmers Educational and Coop- 
erative Union. Copies of this program 
are available from the Union’s head- 
quarters, 3501 East 46th Street, Denver, 
Colorado. 
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Program of the Large Landowners 


The large landholders of the South 
also have a program for Southern agri- 
culture. It calls for wiping out the 
small family-sized farm owner, reducing 
him to the piteous standard of the agri- 
cultural sharecropper or day laborer. 

Allied closely with and supported by 
the National Association of Manufac- 
turers and the United States Chamber 
of Commerce, the large “farmers,” who 
in reality are mostly absentee land- 
holders like Talmadge in Georgia, are 
as opposed to the small family farmer 
as they are to the city worker and his 
industrial union. 

The large “farmers” want: 

1) Cheap, migratory labor, available 
only when needed once or twice a year, 
poorly paid and unorganized. 

2) Large tenant classes, kept in 
subjugation by feudal financial prac- 
tices and peonage systems. Here, among 
the large number of Negro and white 
farm workers, is an extension of the old 
slave ecenomy. 

3) Abolition of the small family type 
farmer, whose competition, when aided 
by proper machinery, is too great to 
allow monopoly control of farm produce 
prices. 


Corporation Farming Not Efficient 


The monopoly farmers have tried to 
convince the American public that their 
type of agriculture is more “efficient” 
than small family farming. Affording 
the small independent farmer an oppor- 
tunity to own his own land, increase his 
working capital, and provide a better 
standard of living through government 
credit at low interest rates, has been 
called by the monopoly interests “waste- 
ful” and contrary to efficient methods 
of farming. 

The U. S. Chamber of Commerce’s 
Agriculture Committee proposes that 
the lower fourth of the farms in this 
country no longer be considered farms 
and be excluded from federal farm 
programs: 

“The low-income group exceeds a mil- 
lion and a half farm families (or more 
than a fourth of all farm families). 
Although these farms are definitely of 
the family type . .. which are sup- 
posed to be the backbone of the Nation, 
they are economic and social liabilities.’’ 

Yet the Bureau of Agriculture Econ- 
omics has found that family-farming is 
much more efficient, and that corpora- 
tion farming is “wasteful” of human re- 
sources, land and agricultural products. 
Tenant systems, in addition to the hu- 
man misery they cause, militate against 
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care of the soil and preservation of na- 


tural resources. 


The accompanying chart showing a 
study made in California of two com- 
munities, gives some indication of the 
striking difference between absentee- 
ownership—factory farming—and fam- 
ily owned, independent farming. 

It is true that the use of tractor, 


combine, 


mechanical picker, 


flame 


thrower and every other modern tech- 
nological advance is needed in American 
agriculture. But modern methods need 
not mean factories in the field with ex- 
ploited labor—and certainly modern 
methods are excluded under the planta- 
tion system. With an FSA-type govern- 
ment program as outlined in the pre- 
vious pages, small farmers can be given 
the technical knowledge and credit for 
buying modern equipment to guarantee 


the most efficient farming. 
The Answer 


The answer, as has previously been 
pointed out, is more and more FSA— 
multiply FSA by one hundred or more. 

But increase in family ownership and 


le 
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providing the small farmer with the 
means for efficient production is not 
the only solution. A further problem 
lies in the direction of marketing and 
producer cooperatives. At present, the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture in- 
forms us, middlemen and monopoly 
profits take 59% of the dollar spent on 
Farm Produce. Establishment of pro- 
ducer cooperative sheds, canneries, pack- 
ing houses, warehouses, gins, mills and 
trucking companies will allow greater 
returns to the farmer and increased 
productivity. ee 

Government aid to farmer coopera- 
tives, not only in distribution of elec- 
trical power to farmers but in other 
phases of agrieulture activity, has its 
precedent in the TVA “experimental” 
cooperatives established in scattered sec- 
tions of the Tennessee Valley. 

Another historic advance in legisla- 
tion is included in one small provision 
of the new Farm Home Administration 
Act which allows farmers to borrow 
money for membership fees in coopera- 
tives. 





The two towns are located 
in the Central Valley of Cal- 
ifornia and enjoy approxi- 
mately the same proximity 
to markets, soil, climate, 
rainfall, population and oth- 
er factors necessary to ag- 
ricultural communities. 


But Town A is a commun- 
ity in which the prevalent 
type of ownership of the 
land is vested in corpora- 
tions. One landlord in Town 
A owns and controls nearly 
ten times the land owned by 
a single farmer in Town B. 
Most farmers in Town A are 
non-owning farmers: they 
sharecrop, rent, or work by 
the day for another owner. 
In Town B, the opposite is 
true. The community is com- 
posed of owners of land and 
home; the workers are farm- 
ers who own their own land, 
and in the majority, do not 
work for another. 


Compare the community 
assets. Note that Town B 
has more banks, businesses, 
newspapers, churches, clubs; 
better housing; less juvenile 
delinquency; increased parti- 
cipation in democratic con- 
trol of its local affairs. 
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Small Farmer and Labor Interests Coincide 


Farmers are fast discovering that a 
great deal more money is paid out for 
what the industrial worker eats than 
he, the farmer, ever receives for what 
he grows. Likewise, the city worker 
knows full well that when he buys food, 
about 60% of the money he. shells out 
goes to the processors, middlemen and 
food speculators. Out of the 40% the 
farmer realizes, he must pay costs on 
growing the produce. Only a pittance 
is left for him and his family. 


Several sample items have been chos- 
en to illustrate this point in the accom- 
panying chart. 


When city workers The farmer himself 
buy $1.00 worth of actually receives 


Bread 13c 
Milk 55c 
Eggs 77c 
Butter 68c 
Corn Flakes lic 
50c 
56c 
39c 
3ic 
Canned Peaches 14¢c 
City workers pay $10.00 Farmers get $4.20 


The take out profit for the middle- 
man works both ways, of course. No 
farmer is so independent that he does 
not have to buy things made by the in- 
dustrial worker. When the farmer buys 
a piece of farm machinery, so neces- 
sary today to successful farming oper- 
ations, how much of his dollar reaches 
the working man? 


The accompanying chart illustrates 
the division among management, middle- 
men, railroads and workers, of one dollar 
paid by the farmer for equipment: 


$1.00 worth of farm equipment goes to: 
Materials 43c 
Retailer 21c 
Manufacturer’s profit.................. 15¢ 
lle 
8c 
2c 


— — 


$1.00 


These facts, prepared from U. S. 
Government data by’ UAW-CIO Educa- 
tion Department, provide the answer to 
those who seek to keep farm and city 
workers divided and fighting against 
each other’s programs. Actually, farm 
income and income of industrial work- 
ers necessarily are part of the same 
picture, 

Cash receipts from agricultural mar- 
ketings follow invariably wage receipts 


















































The nearly one million veterans 
who told the Army information spe- 
cialists that they desired to settle 
down on a farm after the war are 
faced with problems identical to those 
of the great farm populations. They 
need land and they need money to 
use it productively. 

The Veterans Committee of the 
National Farmers Union at _ the 
Union’s national convention in To- 
peka last March proposed: “Remove 
the farm loan program from private 
hands and make the Farm Security 
Administration responsible for an ade- 
quate government program that in- 
cludes: 

“Loans on a forty-year basis with 
two percent interest; loans up to 
$20,000 to secure a family-sized unit 
capable of sustaining the veteran; 
ten-year optional loans up te $10,000 
at three percent interest; loans to 
re-finance existing mortgages and re- 
evaluation clauses upon demand of 





the veteran; graduated land tax and 
absentee landlord holdings tax to 
provide more land for veterans . . .” 

At present, the liberalization of the 
original Bankhead Jones Act, pre- 
viously mentioned on page 4 as the 
Farmers Home Administration Act, 
provides a general liberalization of 
credit for disabled veterans. But the 
provisions hardly apply to the one mil- 
lion veterans returned to farms as 
reported by the Department of Agri- 
culture in August of this year. They 
still are expected to receive their 
credit through private lending agen- 
cies, as provided for in the Service- 
men’s Readjustment Act of 1945 
(G. I. Bill of Rights). That such 
lending agencies frown on loans to 
veterans has become commonplace 
knowledge, and a source of deep dis- 
satisfaction among farm veterans, 
who presently are holding on merely 
through their unemployment compen- 
sation. 








from industrial labor. How much, and 


at what price, the farmer sells, depends 






























































on his market, and his big market is the 
city worker. When city workers receive 
salaries, the farmer prospers; when un- 
employment prévails, the farmer faces 
severe shortages in cash income, and 
consequent lower standards of living. 
Without cash he still can eat, but he eats 
poorly, and his children go without 
clothes, shelter, education, recreation 
and medical care. 


Any progressive farm stand, then, in- 
cludes the fight for full employment. 


Monopolies Against the Farmer 


The same monopolies that operate 
against the interests of the industrial 
worker and the people at large, also 
operate against the farmer. Just as the 
price on foods for the industrial worker 
receives boosts far beyond what the 
farmer actually gets, so does farm equip- 


ment, bought by the farmer, get its 
price pegged by the big farm equipment 
monopolies, one of the tightest indus- 
trial monopolies going. 


The Federal Trade Commission re- 
ported after a survey of the farm im- 
plement combinations: “Domination of 
the farm implement and machinery in- 
dustry by a few leading manufacturers 
has resulted in the maintenance of the 
prices of their products at levels far 
higher than those of farm products .. . 
There are few if any commodities, in 
the opinion of the Commission, in which 
manufacturers receive such large pro- 
portions of the farmer’s dollars,” 


Farmers’ income may drop, but farm 
machine prices just roll along year in 
and year out. 





CHRISTMAS OFFER 


One Free Copy of 
Clods Of Southern Earth 
Don West's new book of verse. .. 
with three new $1.00 subscriptions 
— 
The Southern Patriot 


808 Perdido Street 
New Orleans 12, La. 
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The Southern Conference for Human Welfare Reports: 


North Carolina Annual Meeting 


The Committee for North Carolina did 
big things in its first annual membership 
meeting in Raleigh, October 25-26. Key- 
note speakers were Jennings Perry, for- 
mer editor of the Nashville Tennessean 
and now a PM columnist; Dr. Constance 
Lawrence, President Emeritus of Sarah 
Lawrence College; Dr. Frank Graham, 
President of the University of North 
Carolina and Honorary President of 
S. C. H. W.; and Clark Foreman, S. C. 
H. W. President. Rev. Lee C. Shep- 
pard, pastor of Pullen Memorial Baptist 
Church, Raleigh, presided and was re- 
elected chairman of the Committee for 
North Carolina. 

In an address “The South Is No Such 
Thing,’’ Mr. Perry declared that “Bilbo, 
Rankin, May, Ellender — yes, even 
Byrnes and Byrd—are not and never 
have been representatives of the true 
South.” “Every four years”, he con- 
tinued, “the true mind and spirit of the 
South has asserted itself, and the South 
arose to the support of Roosevelt not 
because he was a Democrat, but because 
he was a Democrat who stood for de- 
mocracy.” 

Emphasizing that “the South is the 
largest potential market for American 
industry,” Dr. Foreman stated that the 
Nation “will face an economic collapse 
greater than that of the early 30’s un- 
less the South’s consumer power is in- 
creased.” 


Dr. Warren emphasized the need of 
“college students, black and white, being 
brought together and shown how democ- 
racy can work.” 


The meeting called for a state mini- 
mum wage act, a state “Little Wagner 
Act,” action on State Board of Educa- 
tion recommendations for increased 
school appropriations and increase in 
teachers’ salaries of “no less than 30% 
in base pay.” Other resolutions sup- 
ported an inter-racial State Student 
Legislative Assembly and “strict obedi- 
ence to the letter and spirit of the re- 
cent U. S. Supreme Court decision in- 
validating segregation of the races in 
interstate bus traffic.” State and na- 
tional action on health needs was ad- 
vocated following strong recommenda- 
tion of such measures by Dr. Graham. 

A performance of “State of the Na- 
tion” by the Raleigh Little Theatre and 
comic monologues by Johnny Faulk, 
C. B. S. radio star, also featured the 
meeting. Taking off “Pappy” Lee 
O’Daniel, he termed the federal housing 
program “furrin and subversive ’cause 


every pore soul knows that Injuns lived 
in them tepees till the furriners came 
over here and put up houses.” 


Louisiana Launching 

Nearly 100 S. C. H. W. members and 
friends from 17 urban and rural areas 
of Louisiana founded the Louisiana 
Committee for the Southern Conference 
for Human Welfare at a meeting in the 
auditorium of McKinley High School, 
Baton Rouge, October 26th. Educators, 
ministers, social workers, trade union 
representatives, farm leaders and col- 
lege students were among the groups 
which participated in the launching. Mrs. 
Paul T. Blanchard, of Baton Rouge, 
chaired the meeting. 


Rev. John W. Melton, Pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church, Baton Rouge, 
was elected chairman of the Committee 
for Louisiana. Mr. Melton was absent 
from the city at the time of the meet- 
ing and it is uncertain whether he can 
accept the responsibility. Other of- 
ficers elected, all of whom have agreed 
to serve, were J. L. McDonald, retired 
farmer and lawyer of Leesville; Louise 
Meyer, Director of the Social Service 
Department, Charity Hospital, New Or- 
leans; and Rev. Gardiner C. Taylor, Pas- 


tor of Zion Baptist Church, Baton 
Rouge, vice-chairmen; Clarence C. Laws, 
Executive Secretary, New Orleans Ur- 
ban League, treasurer; and Mrs. Harry 
P. Schwartz, New Orleans, secretary. 

Adopting a comprehensive program 
covering industrialization, trade union 
development, education, health, housing, 
inter-racial democracy, widened use of 
the franchise, crop rotation and in- 
creased land-ownership by small farm- 
ers, encouragement of cooperatives and 
advancement of veteran legislation, the 
meeting set itself a goal of 15000 new 
S. C. H. W. members and elected a 
Board of 50. 

James A. Dombrowski, S. C. H. W. 
Administrator, described the organiza- 
tion and practical accomplishments for 
Southern advancement of the six other 
S. C. H. W. Committees in the South. 


Louisiana’s determination to move 
ahead fast was evidenced by contribu- 
tions and pledges of more than $1000 
to underwrite the Committee’s work. 
This support was secured in response to 
an eloquent appeal by Dr. A. E. Me- 
Donald, of Alexandria and New Orleans, 
“to show that we mean business about 
this Louisiana Committee.” 





period. 


November 28 Thursday 
2:00-11:00 P. M. 
8:00 P. M. 

November 29 Friday. 
9:00 A. M. 
10:30 A. M.-12:80 P. M. 
2:00-3:00 P. M. 
3:00-5:00 P. M. 
8:00-10:00 P. M. 

November 30 Saturday 
9:30 A. M.-12:30 P. M. 
2:30 P. M.-5:30 P. M. 
8:30 P. M. 





Senator Claude Pepper 


will deliver the keynote address at 
the Thanksgiving (Fourth Biennial) 
Convention of the Southern Confer- 
ence for Human Welfare in New Or- 
leans November 28-30. Solution of 
Southern social, economic and political 
problems must play a major part in 
determining the Nation’s ability to 
meet the challenge of the post-war 


Registration 
Thanksgiving Program 


Plenary Session 

The Economic South 
Business Session 

The Political South 

The Arts in Political Action 


Social Welfare in the South 
Business Session 
Final Program 


Be Sure to Attend the S. C. H. W. Convention November 28-30 


Carpenters Hall 
Municipal Auditorium 


Carpenters Hall 
Carpenters Hall 


Carpenters Hall 











